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enough for air and exercise, and lodged in barracks as roomy and good as are 
provided by the party in whose power they are for their own troops; that the 
officers shall also be daily furnished by the party in whose power they are with 
as many rations, and of the same articles and quality as are allowed by them, 
either in kind or by commutation, to officers of equal rank in their own army; and 
all others shall be daily furnished by them with such ration as they shall allow 
to a common soldier in their own service; the value whereof shall be paid by the 
other party on a mutual adjustment of accounts for the subsistence of prisoners 
at the close of the war; and the said accounts shall not be mingled with or set off 
against any others, nor the balances due on them be withheld as a satisfaction or 
reprisal for any other article or for any other cause, real or pretended, whatever. 
That each party shall be allowed to keep a commissary of prisoners of 
their own appointment, with every separate cantonment of prisoners in pos- 
session of the other, which commissary shall see the prisoners as often as he 
pleases, shall be allowed to receive and distribute whatever comforts may be sent 
to them by their friends, and shall be free to make bis reports in open letters to 
those who employ him; but if any officer shall break his parole, or any other pris- 
oner shall escape from the limits of his cantonment after they shall have been 
designated to him, such individual officer or other prisoner shall forfeit so much 
of the benefit of this article as provides for his enlargement on parole or canton- 
ment. And it is declared, that neither the pretence that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or suspending 
this and the next preceding article; but, on the contrary, that the state of war 
is precisely that for which they are provided, and during which they are to be as 
sacredly observed as the most acknowledged articles in the law of nature and 
nations. 

How very complete and how very modern ! 

Theodore S. Woolset. 



THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 

On December 10, 1917, the Nobel Committee awarded the peace 
prize for that year to the International Red Cross Committee of Geneva. 
This is one of five prizes established by the late Alfred Bernhard Nobel, 
a distinguished Swedish scientist, who died in 1896, and was known 
during his lifetime as the inventor of dynamite. In his last will and 
testament, dated November 27, 1895, he set aside his fortune as a fund, 
the income from which was to be divided into five equal portions, and 
awarded annually as prizes to those who had distinguished themselves 
in accordance with the following provisions of his will : 

All the remainder of the convertible fortune that I shall leave on my death 
shall be disposed of as follows: the principal, converted by the executors of my will 
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into safe investments, shall constitute a fund, the interest on which shall be dis- 
tributed annually as a reward among those persons who shall have rendered the 
greatest services to mankind during the preceding year. The sum shall be divided 
into five equal parts, one of which shall be awarded to the person who shall have 
made the most important discovery or invention in the field of physical sciences; 
another to the person who shall have made the most important discovery or intro- 
duced the best improvement in chemistry; a third to the person who shall have made 
the most important discovery in the field of physiology or medicine; a fourth to 
the person who shall have produced the most remarkable literary work from an ideal- 
istic point of view; finally, a fifth to the person who shall have done most or the best 
work in the interest of the brotherhood of peoples, of the abolition or reduction of 
standing armies, as well as of the formation and propagation of peace congresses. 
The prizes shall be awarded as follows: in physics and chemistry by the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences; in physiology or medicine by the Carolin Institute of Stock- 
holm; in literature by the Stockholm Academy; finally, in the cause of peace by a 
committee of five members elected by the Norwegian Storthing. It is my express 
will that nationality shall not be taken into account in conferring the prizes, so that 
the prize may go to the most deserving, whether he be a Scandinavian or not. 

The amount of the fortune is estimated at nine million dollars, and 
the prize at approximately forty thousand dollars. 

In the distribution of the peace prizes, the Nobel Committee has 
exercised a wise discretion, sometimes awarding it to an individual, 
sometimes dividing it between two held to have equal claims upon it, 
and sometimes to institutions, such as the Institute of International 
Law and the Permanent International Peace Bureau at Bern, so that 
there are two precedents for its award to the International Red Cross 
Committee of Geneva. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the first award was 
divided between Henry Dunant and Frederic Passy, and that the Red 
Cross movement, of which the International Red Cross Committee of 
Geneva is the chief and supervising body, owes its origin to the activity 
of Henry Dunant. He was a physician, who happened to be present 
in Italy at the battle of Solferino, in 1859, between France and Austria, 
and he was so impressed with the lack of attention to the wounded that 
he published a little work in 1862, entitled A Souvenir of Solferino. 
This pamphlet created a profound impression, and advocated the treat- 
ment of wounded by neutrals, as well as belligerents. The idea was 
adopted by the Society of Public Utility of Geneva, of which Mr. 
Gustave Moynier was president, and by means of this society and the 
cooperation of these two benefactors of their kind, the Red Cross 
Societies have been called into being and to their initiative all inter- 
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national conventions dealing with the subject are due. The Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee, to which the prize of 1917 has been 
appropriately awarded, is not an official body in the sense that it sus- 
tains official relations to the various Red Cross Societies created and 
existing in the different countries of the world. It is, however, regarded 
by them as a parent society and is accorded a moral leadership. It 
publishes an international bulletin of the Red Cross Societies, by means 
of which it keeps in touch with the national societies. It calls the 
international conferences, of which there have been nine, — the first 
meeting in Paris, in 1867, and the last in Washington, in 1912, under 
the auspices of the Government of the United States. 

The first award of 1910, to Henry Dunant, was a great and a deserved 
tribute, and the last award of 1917, to the International Red Cross 
Committee of Geneva, is not only a tribute to this great and beneficent 
institution, but indirectly a tribute to the memory of Henry Dunant 
as well. 

The awards of the Peace Prize, including the first and the last, are 
as follows: 

1901 Divided between Henry Dunant and Frederic Passy. 

1902 Divided between Elie Ducommun, honorary secretary of the Permanent 

International Peace Bureau at Bern, and Albert Gobat, Director of the 
Interparliamentary Bureau of Bern. 

1903 Sir William Randal Cremer, member of Parliament, Secretary of the 

International Arbitration League. 

1904 The Institute of International Law. 

1905 Baroness Bertha von Suttner. 

1906 Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States of America. 

1907 Divided between Ernesto Teodoro Moneta, President of the Lombardy 

Peace Union, and Louis Renault, member of the Institute of France, 
Professor of International Law at the University of Paris. 

1908 Divided between Has Pontus Arnoldson, former member of the Swedish 

Parliament, and Predrik Bajer, former member of the Danish Parlia- 
ment, honorary president of the Permanent International Peace Bureau 
at Bern. 

1909 Divided between Auguste Marie Francois Beernaert, Minister of State 

of Belgium, member of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Council, member of the International 
Court of Arbitration, and Baron Paul Henri Benjamin Balluet d'Es- 
tournelles de Constant de Rebecque, member of the French Senate, 
president of the French Parliament Group, member of the International 
Court of Arbitration. 

1910 The Permanent International Peace Bureau at Bern. 
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1911 Divided between T. M. C. Asser, Minister of State, member of the Council 

of State of the Netherlands, and Alfred Hermann Fried, Director of 
the Die Friedens-Warte. 

1912 No award was made, but in 1913 the award of 1912 was made to Elihu 

Root, member of the United States Senate, formerly Secretary of State, 
President of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

1913 Henri La Fontaine, member of the Belgian Senate, president of the Per- 

manent International Peace Bureau at Bern. 

1914 No award. 

1915 No award. 

1916 No award. 

1917 The International Red Cross Committee of Geneva. 

It will be observed that in 1912 the peace prize was not voted. 
This was in accordance with Section V of the By-Laws, which allows 
the Committee to postpone the award until the following year. In 
this instance the award was made in 1913 as of 1912. If, however, 
the members of the Committee should not make the award at the ex- 
piration of the year, the amount is added to the capital, unless the Com- 
mittee, by a vote of three-fourths of its members, should decide to 
set it aside as a special fund. The income of the prize thus set aside 
may be employed otherwise than as a prize to advance the cause of 
international peace. 

As no awards were made for 1914, 1915, and 1916, the amounts of 
the prizes for these years, each approximately forty thousand dollars, 
were added to the special fund of the Nobel Institute situated in Chris- 
tiania, in accordance with Article V of the By-Laws, to be expended 
in the advancement of international peace. 

James Brown Scott. 



THE DAWN IN GERMANY? THE LICHNOWSKY AND OTHER 
DISCLOSURES 

In the earlier part of March extracts appeared in the German press 
of a Memorandum written by Prince Lichnowsky, Imperial German 
Ambassador to Great Britain at the outbreak of the war of 1914, and 
more of this Memorandum is said to have been published in the 
Stockholm Politiken. In the account given in the London Times for 
March 15, 1918, it is said that: 

The Memorandum was written by Prince Lichnowsky about eighteen months 
ago, for the purpose of explaining and justifying his position to his personal friends, 



